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" ppens for man, that he hag — Bo creature a spn, tor an 
’ the Brings, of X ature, A 2 lengib of 3 Contest hie claim. At apy rate, we shall ar 
; none to wield. the Pen agninet his righte. And, in the abeence 
m AN A NỌ T HE SOIL: f any competitor, hé may safely assert his prerogative 10 . 
THEIR MUTUAL RELATIONS. trol all earthly things. The’ only question which will admit of 
discussion, is the one regarding the proper divieion of this pre- 
rogative ont possession between man and man. 

Our object is to consider this question, cepecially in reference 
to the Boil, Man, we age, hae a necessity for it, counct exist 
without it, caunot sustain life hut upon ite productions. Bome- 
thing definite should certainly be recognized by ici which 
shall make permanent the true relation. Man's necessity, 
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Tx position of Man ag the lord of creation, is acknowledged 
in all tradition, and admitted more or lese clearly in every form 
ol la. The title he prefers to the soi) and to all earthly poes 
sessioni, the right he claims over the beaste of the field, and the 


use of the elements, which he must have or die, are only guar- , 
anteed him, ae tbe rightful heir to this inheritance. „Upon, the which is a law superior to any arbitrary compact or human 
general elation be sustains, depend every right amd whoever legislation, has decreed, that hemnst have earth enough todwell 
question the validity of our appeal, must, with it) set | Upon, and to furnish the mans of sustenance.. However un- 
every ‘daim he puts forth tor himself to exeltishve poster 
L o — Jf we inquive of Nature, whether Man or 
"T fhal} govern, and possess the world, 

ås the one ordained to rule and he 


n Property could be p 

give force and authority to 
. “form against their legiti- 
5 5 tht foundation upon which 


equal may haye been human laws on thie subject, the land haa 
ad, to support Man, in every grade and condition. This 
it hag done bounteously where its products have been justly dis- 
tributed; and if it has failed in any case, it has been because 
the rightg of the masses have been violated, and the possession 
of the earth wrested from them by force or fraud. 

It is worthy our’ serious reflection, that where things are 
legitimately and truly united, there arises a general harmony. 
What God has joined together, man may not put aseunder 
4 7 17 ei to institut, ari Investigation without involving rřeults of a nature corréspondingly disastrous. 
tural right of Man to the earth, irrespective of pre- We may hence decide upon the character of any long estab- 
Sots or institutions. The unerring testimonies of | lishéd system of land tenure, as well as judge what would be a 
¥ be our guide, and we will reverence especial Juef und equitable one, * the existing sy stem of traffic 
tg nò farther than they“acebrd with this voice, For, and ino poly in the soil, may be urged the unequal tendencies 
2 there is no valid title to property of any deserip- presented in every. coyntry Ånd age in which it has been adopted, 
may be illustrated by á variety of ways and figures. A most unhealthly, nay, desperate crisis has arrived, go that itis 
to the végetation belongs fhe mineral world, and the questionable whether: the world can get on for any length of 
wi on which alane it can subsist; to the grazing herd be. | time; the advocates of present laws and the conservators of 
i y the grash; to the birds and malle animals, donstjtuted ancient wrongs, themselves being judges. Nature evidently 
heir pecutan positions, belong dhe secde ofthe herb and | doca not acknowledge the arrangements ne constitutional. A 

A 0 which ripen on the forest tree; to beuois of prey helong strict investigation would show that crime and poverty, and the 
thie. necessary to their gubsistencé ; and to man al? | utmost wretchedness, ven to starvation by thousands, invariably 
beneath him, that are necessary to hid eriatenos, dithe ſollous the destruction of the natural relation. Not the barba- 

of his true happiness. So to all fornis of lifey ſegetu amn geverpmient, which sells the serf with the land, 
dnimal and human, belong in common the . Tuctive of so much physical pnitering, simply because it 


15 een eee, 
ly ve this. 
Water, thie genial Tight and warmth of. èa uel — The working of thè present ponatural oem," must condemn 


‘that, these are all necessary to the ex 
Ld tm * 8 isin spe le hg reverence for God or love for Man. 
: H which it was fa e $ 7 * pt 5 N , i * F ’ or infallible token, which shall distinguish 
under = oy wae © 993 0 rler and the child, born to t millions of acres of the fertile earth, 


e lered. lie is not eapricic ace | frota the thousan are only permitted’ a place to be born 
aes ae RY ' * 22 70 must wander through the world 


Wien opportunity to labor or in any 
iny. We do not discover that he has 


* * Jang ne 5 , from theirs; or that he can, in any 
aes of Man to all this soil, He cannot 

ith part ol if; he cannot beautify and 

nines.) he Magi: «xp ange . 
eae 2 a mutual rela- 
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cuse can lap = eS — 4 for } 
bosom her thousand children“ And yet 
istence of thie inequality, or deny that 


t sy 
necessary consequence of the presen 
are — at work in the business of the world, either 


of which would ultimately bring all the soil and wealth of carth 
of one man, could he live sufficiently long, as 
into the hands f on — aid liyo in anelent times. But it 
long as we are inf arte itis knowledged to have this 
is not necessary to specify, since 1 I6 Je pine les of 
tendency. ‘The only question is: Do e p ples of Nature 
and divine Revelation sanction a scheme involving sagh an awful 
and monstrous catastrophe? We think not. You shall find 
nowhere in Nature an anomaly like this. No one being of any 
species, has God made dependent on another fora place. They 
may destroy for food, bat never claim the garth as exclusively 
theirs. There cannot be found bird or animal Jords, who mike 
the masses labor to supply them with food and shelter. The 
smallest insect has not been brought into existence, without 2 
place to occupy ; then why has man? To all created things 
sufficient space has been allotted. Indeed, that is one of the 
conditions upon which life has been Bestpwed o that to congéive 
of the existence of any thing without this conditionis impossible. 
Reason recognizes no truth if the virtual ¢latm that too many | 
inhabitants have been created upoh thie earth. Not a moiety of 
it hag ever been cultivated, or made in any way, productive of 
human happiness. 
vating a portion, and in that way to expend his inherent forces, 
isto arraign the dispensations of Heaven, in bestowing power 
und exacting duty, where neither one could be employed, nor 
the other discharged” But even if’ 50 monstrous a conception 
could be demonstrated as true, it would be still more. difficalt to 
justify this unequal distribution of soil. If the world is too 
Narrow for its inhabitants, how comes it that one single indi- 
vidual has been permitted to retain millions of acres in his 
905 on, When he would receive only a score or two, by an 
average distribution? But the dissimilar, and yet equally per- 
Bicions results of the present system, prove that the evils of 
which we complain, are attribatable to a cause far different 
from over population. The abject wretchedness, servility and 
utter destitution, which we behold on one hand, is balanced not 
by corresponding misery on phe other; but by* overweaning 
care, insatiate graspings at possession, indolence, licentionsness 
and graceless dissipation. : Why this contrast ? Certainly hot 
through any partiality of Providence. In some way one class 
have sold or lort their birthright. Whehce me the right to 
in the clainis of unborn generations, to the fair earth on 
which they are given life? None buf monarchs can tell, and 
ie oe A es back upon their regal dignity, 


not answer., In this silence we thay safely say Nature’s 


o ‘been . violated, or these disastrous 
re consequences never had ensued. Nowhere shall we. find any 
per er wa the inequality of condition, or the’ 
Conceive, tor one hompt, while 
| wood, yeu: discover a bird laboring to 
ior, and to'supply the little ones with food ; 
‘ones, i starving, perishing for thé 

i nd t ber bed for others ; and who 

in ity and diseaged for the want of 
nt as this might be in the field, or 
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Others shall culti- 
or an hundred 


eee eidi 
mb toil, and stin may not 
"Would notthe mind be’ 


And to deny any one the privilege of culti- |" 


but in Auman society ] cho end of twenty, ho has four 
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| and veda we not say that vu Natare had bisiet > 
anomaly, did it exist among the birds, the beasts or the inai 
ants of the deep? And is there greater necessity for it 
men? ‘None! other than their own ignorance, ambition, or de 
praved habits of thought and action. That man ever ie, 
to this wrong is a proof of bis ignorance; that he ever sought t 
inflict it, 4s evidence of his ambition; and that he did not lenz 
ago, segesert and regain his natura! rights, shows how degr: 
are the influences of a subjection to unrighteous domination. 
zut a time has now arrived when the question must be dag 
vaseed, however unwilling may be the oppressor or oppresses 
Such uncertainty hag arisen in all the businéss departments y 
life; so changeful ig fortune in thig game of hazard, into whic 
3 all men of wealth or enterprise have entered, that the 
wealthiest may be reduced to poyerty in an hour ; while no mar 
though he possess stores of wealth, can insure ite possession ts 
his children. And why this instability? Does not the cart 
continue to send forth her productions to feed and clothe the 


race? Does not human strength and ingenuity remain? Ha: 


| not the mighty powers of wind and steam yielded to the contro). 


ling influence of man, to assist him in his work? Has ng 
science unfolded greater and greater resources of fruitfalnes 
in the soil, and given man a power, before which the everlasting 
mountains are écattered, and rude materials by its magic touch, 
assume forms of usefulness and beauty? 

Withdraw one moment from this scene. Behold the serenity 
of. Nature! Does she anywhere shadow forth this uneer. 
tainty? How uniform are all her operations! With a lavish 
hand does she bestow her bounties! No game of hazard has he 
to play, who deals with her. A most equitable compensation 


is gi ven for the labdr-of the head or hand; and none who har 


expended their capital in her employ ever — of kaving 
been defrauded.: Ín her presence man feels that all is secare 
It is only when, he turns to the artificial soslal condition of the 
race that doubt, and misgivings arise. With the genial air of 
spring, is breathed the holiest confidence ; the lilies of the field, 
and the innumerable flowers of earth, as they unfold their 
beauties to the eye and impart their — to the wooing 
zephyrs; and the caroling of birds, all speak of unfailing care 
and immeagurable ‘Love, in their divine Author. And all the 
starry host discourse in language understood by every tribe and 
‘tongue, of the most permanent. and „harmonious arrangement, 
No strife up there in the mighty deep, between those brother 
Suns, in regard to which shall have most space, or possess the 
greatest array of planetary wealth! If ambition they have i: 
is to dispense the greatest amount of light and heat and life 
No cry comes back from those depths, of too prolific a création, 
so that they have not room to move in harmony! Nor would 
complaints ever have been heard in. human society of instability, 
unbrotherly strife and derangement, had Man’s natural relation 
been regarded, and the laws of the state made a simple transcript 
of the laws of Nature, 

Some simple illustration must suffice to show the unrighteous 
‘character of existing laws, To diyest the subject of all intricagy; 
suppose that a certain island has been discovered and is to be 
o¢cupied by a hundred men, whose isolated position compels them 
to remain there during teir life, an without offspring, Nor 
divide it as you please, equally, or in accordance with the merits 
or strength of the parties; but let it be understood, that these 
shares are matters of traflig, as well as any other property they 
may possess. Now differences in habits, physical strength or 
mental ingenuity, will somewhat have changed their relative 
positions at the expiration of the first year; even if we guppose 
the most scrupulous honesty to have been observed. Then 
loans and mortgages come into use; for one man has more thas 
sustained, himself, while another has failed to do so; and his 
share has been mortgaged to the former. At the end of some 


ten gars, as rate of ter may be, one has. l 
— — * in thirty, eight; in forty, six 
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wen; in fifty, thirty-two) nnd in deus (ham seventy yeurk, tha Ie, and the sawo qnd lazury in whish others live, who 
age of man, he has sevured ngen of the Whole, Hut what prodage no wealth, nov in any way Tenor tha gurl more hewn. 
hat become of hia other dompanions? They have long sinos | tiful ov ite inhabitants move happy, ory wloud for remedy and 
been compelled to labor for him on his own terni; and fow sugh padrona, Now may the „ to vasted rights, ov the Me 
Compennation na would merely uppen D existense, This nature of contracts longer stifle the demands of the minnes, tow 
has bean their condition while he willed ity When he cared ne} the enjoyment of hele natural rights, whieh are, and muih for 
longer for their labor, they were permitted to die, We teed | ayar ronaln, inalienable 
not follow the departure from integrity during all this straggle It is interesting bo note the progress by which Mams righhe 
We cannot tay how often the oontilet raged. in each wind.) have heen discovered and recognized Wy the governments of the 
between Virtue and the puggeatlona of desperation, as they saw | warid, A conseplion has first been awakened in soma un 
thelr fortunes wane and the, nude dependent, ub why mind, and insisted upon until, afler many ynel ations, it has 
bhould this man noed thet ul? And by what rulo hnve they, approughed the gent of power, mado ite impression there, oud 
Whe gra Weaker, been compelled to labor. for him N is the | seoured un gement, In the inmph of power, would 
stronger, In u true system, the “strong benv the infirmities of | seem questionable whether any sugh thing ns human righte were 
the weak,’ and they who are unable to provide for thair own | ever thought of, ‘The ight to exist, the right of private judge 
Wants, have them supplied ; but hore the weal n g. Ja HH for mont, of spegsh, Of welt gave ment, and of pursuing happiness, 
the strong, and they who nre représented në belong Incompetent | wore developed in due Hine, and, against all forme of law and 
to take earo of themacives, have névVerthelons, produced all they | pracedents of avvitrory domination, were declared inalienable 
have consumed, and, at the same lime, have been forced to, toil | But it is smidithat in prosanw of tine, thie claim. which may be 
for the sustenance of others, l * ane ns originully existing, became so involved with 
The condition of the soll would, mennwhile, have prevented f | the intrioaoies of artificial gane and tithes, that it te no 
corresponding degeneration, While the land was eqdully | longer of any avail, WHat this ig abandoning the ground thatit 
distributed, it would be much better cultivated, and far more jaa natural and, consequently, ay ine ‘inguithahle Asim. If 
productive than when it was owned by one man and tilled by | long don, violation of the riglita to live and ta govern ones 
hireling laborers, Supposing the pitugal relation whith may welt had destroyed Mint right, where would have heen the privi- 
stung to the poil to be thug déstroyod, it is rendily seen that, un loges we now pnjoy? Must men be denied their rights when 
& consequence, man ié destitute, and the soil correspondingly luer, simply heonusa they were not dieenyered Weforet It 
borren. And who will dare say, Ahere in no such relation, that | ia granted that titles bestowed hy arbitrary enactment me y bo 
al} depends un parchinent deeds; or that they, thomuelves, have rende, pugatory hy 4 neglect of specified conditions, bat the 
no natural or permane itis of no use 16 urge | title of Native can only he vendered vold by violating her de 
h i sof titii t validity of compaots, This goo | monde, whieh is; that the sollbe rendered productive. or b 
0 — her be ki han those; 10 n f and gives them their — * the existenee of the owner or the — owned : 
R N cottaiaily be ildgitimute, All natiral relations, like the relation of the planets tothe sun 
en ii rye the vers ut) upon Which they should or the Mineral to the vegetable world, or the vegetable to the anl- 
Jun has a natural rela» | mal world, must for ever continue. We may destroy the one or 


VTLS KRE YAAD, = other; but, while the existence endures, the relation re 
compact, never (mains, Por insta noe, the tree has u natural and obvious rela- 

define, do not crente, | tion to the soil, Now, if we have use for that tree, We may re 
A move it from its place und appropriate it as wesee fit, We can 
the globe on which | not, however, uproot it, sever it fråm the poll, ond stil! retain ita 
i g Inhabitants, who have alone | life, The same is tré of animals, If our necessity or happi- 
an ‘Wosee represented the inequality | news demand, we may destroy them; we have the right over 
ni paffe ; how they have been | their lives ; but we may wot, and cannat divorce them from the 
their’ Crestor | goil and i productions, and yet prolong their existence Nor 
is man less dependent on the soil, The earth, aswell ae vegeta- 
ble un animal substances, enter into his composition and furnish 
ſood for his subsistence, As the vegetable arises from the min- 
eral, and the animal from boih, so Man springs from the three, 
and is dependent on them, Reason, therefore, would tench us 
that all his rights depend upon his right of position Take 
away the foundation and what becomes of the superstructure 4 
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secondary to the fundamental right 
wove then 8 and yet this shall 
ie needful to the liberty of spesah 
Prove the necessity of enslaving your 
r be done you may not force him from 

u mock Winn with ‘thé empty sound of 
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ja We would do nothing to disparage the 
v efforts, or the glory of past achievement; 
consists chiefly in this; "that —4 ka 
vo Reform. Being-only the 
core z n be of service only as they 
lo us to jil the main citadel. 10 rest here is impossible. 
be assault of that, or abandon these. In 
‘this primary right to eurth, depends all other 
att t to sustain them, While we deny this, or 
ae 3 is like attempting to sustain some 
1 e fab o in ‘the air, while the flood is sweeping away 
bear el its foundation. Destroy Man’s right to the 
ac a most precarious basis every other 
B i » be here, to live, to speak, to . happi- 
to employ the elements so as to sustain liberty or 
> all If man may sell the birthright 
m in all future generations, for gold, he may, and 
If land may be held by conquest, so may and 
ast be the inhabitants. If discovery gives any one 
eo him the same title to the people; or else 
to separate them from it, dnd consequently starve 
. would amount 2 a denial of the vightrof 
y. of speech, Person, dr-self-governnicht can be 
t a right to life; ‘and how the right to life 
l 1 without the right. to earth, from which all 
ved, is a mystery of law in which the princi- 
o nob instruct us! 
aitted to own in distinct satroedte, or un- 
in some way this right must be clearly 
l rigorously defended ; the only natural mode 
* of possession to each individual 
mits as shall prevent all future monopoly. Deny 
ght, s >to guard his natural “possessions, and you A 
8 ue the liberty that he enjoys. 
seems then to resolve itself into this form: Man 
q * connection with earth; they were 
other —the soil for the living generation. The 
—.— it, or consume its products. This is 
au e relation; by the suffering and disarrange- 
t on everpationpt to’ destroy: it. As in the animal 
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j 5 law; so in ene, such dire de- 
exist, except by corresponding infringement 
ernal justice. To have this relation effec- 
defend no man in possessions’ which 
ole. No power can do so justly, 
will attempt it. 
aw be made on the subject ; 
ot with natural rights, be re- 
speal? Is it argued that 
y dual right? or that it 
in its operation? No one 
y advantage over him. 


inviolate. Tt may 
e expense of the many. 
ithe very ‘nature of the 
iction ; the same as an 
urder, that it infringed 
onan objector, at least, 
e of sell. justice is more 


a * it prevents him 
others, and, consequently, 


ir vested privileges; but 


| „ He who desires it, is 
3 y thoug h it be; * 
e owner, — as it is 
not the people to 
a they would never. 


unless t that is attained, they have be — dy the speculator 3 nor can he; reap p ths — 
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them, except through the labors and necessities of his oy 
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men.. He cannot justly be protected longer ina Privilege są 
hostile to the best interests Of mankind, 

The monopoly of the soil has been the most effectual Methog 
ever discovered, for* subjecting the masses to servitude, Ah 
bondage may not be referred to it; but it has been the one great 
measure, in allagesyand among all people, where it could ba 
successfuly employed, to perpew ate the accumulated pawer ang 
wealth in the hands of the few, and to re nder more and more de. 
pendent the condition.of the many. It is the last stronghold of 
Oppression. Under arbitrary or liberal governments, it assumes 
the same unblushing front, and derides with the same unfeeling 
levity, the groans of the oppressed, and thecries of the starving, 
looking with indifference on, thevearthly fate of millions, while 
rioting on the social disorders“it has caused? ‘To suppress this 
unrighteous and inhuman’ monopoly, may not, at once; remove 
all social ills; but while it removes many, it will also render 
measures to eradicate the remainder, doubly available. Other 
supports of wrong must naturally give way, and man assume a 
position he has never yet attained, where he may be invested 
with all his natural rights. 

The human mind holds the same relation to liberty that the 
form does to the soil. Already the bonds of ignorance are being 
severed; the chains ofsuperstition are crumbling before the on- 
ward progress of the soul toward light andfreedom. Even the 
sword is losing its sway over the destinies of the race; and 
Mammon—ah! Mammon yet-reigns predominant ; but his days 
arë numbered; and with the establishment of Man’s claim ‘to 
earth, will date the dissolution of his empire. The sky is al- 
ready tinged with morning light. Man is Awakening from his 
long sleep of ages to a sense of his rights and powers. Vigor- 
eus with-rest, he will easily disenthral himself from the meshes 
which artful legislation has thrown around him, and assert his 
title from the great Creator, to fhe privilege of laboring upon 
the common herituge. 
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THE THREE LEARNED PROFESSIONS. 


THE LAWYER. 

Tun Lawyrn's interest is ‘opposed to general peace and righte- 
ousness. “Lawyers are in situations which make them interested 
in the disturbances that prevail; and not in the general tranquilli- 
ty of community. They have their interests centered in the numer- 
ous litigations caused by persecution and hostility. Where vice 
exists, poverty prevails to an equal extent; and where vice and 
poverty prevail, the lawyer is most powerfully attracted. In- 
stead of being peace-makers, they are peace-desti oer; inasmuch 
as the settlement of every legal question must be for or against 
thé individuals concerned. The result of this is latent envy, 


and a secretive determination to have their demands satisfied, 


and that, too, whén the laws of society can take no cognizance 
of their lied to deceive and i injure. Every act of adjudication 
among the legal profession is the commencement of interior ha- 
tred and hostility. And besides this, every man geeks refuge 
in the laws of society and the state, against the injuries of his 
neighbor; and this is the strongest indication of discaso in the 
constitution of society. For local quarrels and conflicts are 
blemishes that affeet society as ulcers affect the diseased body; 
and it is clear that blemishes would neither affect society nor 
the body of man, if the interior qualities and particles of the 
constitution were pure, united, and circulating throughout the 
whole form with a perfect equality. Evils that exist in society 
are like diseased parts of the body; and the open contentions 
manifested through the workings of ‘vice are like pains that af: 
fect the body: and both testify of internal corruption. And he 
is the true peace-maker who strikes at the root of social evil, and 
who destroys the fruit of the contaminating tree. 

Ik the poor of the earth were educated, and their feeling 
83 owes would be no’stooping to the vice of deception an 
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falsehood ; neither would there exist so much disunity which law- 
yers are employed to settle according to the established codes of 
the land. And every legal decision is a virtual protest against 
the prevalence of morality and unity of human interests. 
mechanic labored in connection with the tiller of the soil, and 
their enterprises Were mutually assisting to each other, such a 
thing as contention and lawsuits between them would not be 

‘known. Did tradesmen act in accordance with the require- 
ments of the mechanié and the laborer, then would their regip- 
rocal action create harmony, and the lawyer would have no 
occupation. 

The lawyer’s W is therefore decidedly opposed to this 
state of things; and as they are exerting an undue influence in 
society, their opposition will retard the progess of social, moral, 
and universal reform. Their interests consist in the prevalenc e 
of ignorance and imbecility, in the greatest amount of strife, 
contention, and deception, and in every species of corruption 
and degradation that now render society a disgusting body 
even as a whitehed sepulcher, full of dead men’s bones! 

Lawyers, as men, are good and honest, like all otlier men; but 
how deplorable to reflect on their corrupting situations! From 
these situations spring the most unhealthy influences into the 
bosom of society; and instead of refotming and equalizing man- 
kind, end amicably settling their difficulties, they are merely 
casting a veil over blemishes by an external ‘legal process, while 
that which they ‘conceal is rife with all sorts of evil, extortion, 
and excess. No verdiet is giyen without violating as many feel- 
ings as it gratifies, Hence a great portion of the counteracting 

‘and-conflicting un that are in the worl, are. because the 


are relieving the evils of society, so ag a$ 

12 superficial in their character, The 
' 15 ke this. .Pheir verdicts åre amanifested 
I acknowledge. their justice, and are en- 
ng didiribotion „ee to rr cre- 


nterest . . in the 8 of vice 
aaah and 1 not in the peace, and unity, and 
nich the. world is striving to enjoy. The lawyer’s 
nost umenvible of any except that of the 
ers are to be relieved from their positions 
a thrilling conviction of the truths Na- 
sing demands for soeial reform and dis- 
is pleasing to tontemplate the day when 
theory y sect, philosophy, prejudice, and situa- 
: purpose of fulfilling their use in the nature 
ereby te establish happiness, in every portion 
l for ‘each will have a position created’ by his own 
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THE PHYSICJAN. 
11 er: inferest consists in the amount, of onsen 
io ocgurs, and in the abundance of distress and phy- 
vretehedness chat are found i in the sick-room, the hospital, 
the asylum the prison, the army; and throughout the nation. n 
Pdhysicians, as men not professionally employed, will express the 
DA unbounded. ‘benevolence, and actual sympathy, for, the suf- 
fering that exists. Dp yill expressaall the yearnings ‘of noble. 
band education of the poor end ign 


If the 


— of yice, — and physical violations Dis- 
ease and pain exist because the science of life and the necessi- 
ties of the human body are unknown to a majority of the human 
race. 

The poor man is obliged to exert all his physical energies 
to gain a subsistance for himself and family. He is thereby 
subject to exposures of every possible description, and to suffer- 
ings that. are intolerable. The atmosphere may change, and 
bring disease to his exposed body. Labor may be excessive and 
disproportionate; and its results may be deformity, contractions, 
inflammations, and musculár prostration, some or all of which 
are & portion of the poor man ’greward. Thus exposed, he sinks 
‘under disease; and when prostrate on his couch, amid his fam- 
ily whose wants are unsupplied, he ventures to raise his voice to 
the wealth and philanthropy of society in supplication, and 
humbly solicits relief. What is the reply which he receives? 
Itis the frowns and silent abuses of the community—and he 
can see the world regards him not. Thus forsaken, he lan- 
guishes and departs unappreciated! Such examples are, in 
modified forms, visible in every portion of the world. The phy- 
sician feels no interest in the health of that sick man, and it is a 
matter of ‘indifference to him whether his pains are soothed or 
his situation relieved. He seeks not the poor mau, because the 
little attraction (which is insignificant indeed) is not in the poor 
man’s possession. Therefore the poor man is néglected, because 
the physician’s interest consists, not in the prevalence of health, 
but in the extent of disease among those able to reward his 
labors. 

The wife and children of this poor man are also exposed to 
| inclement weather, and to every description of destitution pos- 
‘| sible to conceive. The wife, exercised by grief and depressed 
with sorrow, becomes weakenéd and emaciated, and finally oc- 
cupiesthe bed just deserted by her unfortunate and neglected 


‘companion. She, too, is encompassed with sorrow, and is afflict- 


ed with privations, which society perceives not. Amid the cries 
of her children, she is depressed beyond the possibility of a re- 
surrection ; and she soon closes her eyes upon the world with a 
fear, and. dread, and sorrow, unknown to any but herself: and 
the last vibration upoh her ear is the ery of hunger arising from 
her infant child! She thus dies a sacrifice to human injustice 


and social disorganization! 


The children, one by one, are taken and placed i in the asylum, 
and there siod for in proportion to the reward given to the 
physician and the overseer. There they are treated as strangers ; 
there they grow like the plant uncultivated, and finally become 
a burden to the community and the keeper, of the almshouse who 
supports them all: 

If the physician were well situated and properly rewarded, he 
would seek the afilicted, relieve their pains, and strive to W 


cate physiological truths whereby disease might be avoided, and 


unnecessary viblations escaped. If the physician were el 
in proportion to the amount of health that exists, then would he 


feel anxious to have vice, and misery, and degradation, and de- 


serene A to cease, and health to “bless the existence of every 
These corruptions gyrate through all portions and 
a of society, and the physician is interested therein. And 
where disease is in abundanee, there he is attracted, not because 


he feels interested i in the health and prosperity of hig patients, but 


in that which he zeceives for his medical attentions, 
Toes we be more dishonoring to the convictions of the 


to follow the proniptings of his interest, while 
of duty and his higher sensibilities weep over his 
ceedings. The physician’s duty, like that of the 
is sensibly impressed on his judg- 
d he would cheerfuly comply with its dic- 


a : 
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| 4 bod and unhappily situated But in- 


z principle of human existence; and the 
fis no to change the situations of men that 


_ 
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the corrupting situation which he occupies; for’ 
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over, it was deemed a virtue, and an evidence of divine religion, MAGNETISM ANDI CLAIRVOYANSE:) 
for the poor, depressed ter to give all his super- productions $ ` 
to the priests and chieftains. The priests, thus elevated and Wuar 18 Mesmerism lt is too late now to regard it wholly 
pauperously supported, exerted an influence over those beneath | 28 charlatanry and imposture—to rank its phenomena with the 
them, which established at once despotio government and sectari- tricks of Cagliostro and Count St, Germain. Grant, if you will, 
an usurpation. h , that the everlasting and ubiquitous quack has taken advantage 
Clergymen have been so loig ¢hgaged in their profession —in of it—that he has engrafted upon its great 5 and 
perpetuating the primitive doctrines among the people, carefully a — — er ln 
reserving every mystery—and in establishing lines of demarca- 
tion — the — — wil in — the brigut func- pe r and our habitual puget Es At 7” * 
tions of reason in them have become completely beclouded; and e Me. =i amg — — old 
me d * 3 nod — * 8 a wt ote a of transfusion of spirit made actual—the — 
uty to continue to promu ga itary doctrines òir | of the Egyptian priesthood re-produced. This first fact in 
conceptions of duty are ‘at the present day molded in their pro- Niacin ‘dimly . new * ‘Id of wonder—a faint light 
fession. Hence the most brilliant mind, the most sensitive con- falling into the great shadow of the mystery which environs 
science, the most worthy man, is pursuing’ his profession under } us like an atmosphere of night. It affords us a vague and dim 
the pt convictions of a mysterious duty enjoined upon him. perception of the nature of what we call Life; it startles the 
They-feel it impossible t to be mistaken in their work. They feel Materialist with phenomena fearfully suggestive of the condi- 
that as the profession was established many centuries ago, it is no tions of a purely spiritual being. In the language of another, 
more than consistent with the highest reason that it should ‘be bie ich pent our first foot-fall upon the threshold of the portal 
perpetuated. ‘ o which this astonishing discovery introduces, long and deep 
Phair tatenccia‘cinsiétinthe prevalence of ignorance 2 arb the reverberations ‘which come forth toom the yet dark 
chological subjects. They are evidently conscious of this truth; 8 * — — —.— — n — 
N * ruth z are prepared to go “sounding onward our dim and perilous 
— — * principle, the 3 — —— — way,” passing from one —.— to another, like the knight of 
eir leading principles, they are impelle a sense of duty the nursery tale, in the Enchanted Castle,— 
and religious interest, to defend — against such an- 4 
unholy invasion: It is with them. as with the physician.—All 
new 1 5 88 in his profession, all new discoveries and newly- 
invented idici es, he. “opposes ; for these are against his interest 
and p ofessio 18 n. The success of any new medieine 
would reduce his practice Donia With his prejudices. So 
p f ate’ ver sifpatjon they may be placed, are anx: 
“Yous that new discoverjes and truths should not prevail, inas- 


mach as every new truth would convey alight into their midst, 
— ame of their eie a and i im- 


“ Flis heart was strong, 
` While ‘the strange light crept on the floor along.” 


Without asserting in any respect to this theory, I have been 
recently deeply interested in reading a paper from a gentleman 
Who has devoted much of his leisure, for the last seven years, to 
a patient investigation of this subject. He gives the particulars 
of a case which occurred under his own observation. A young 
girl of great purity of character, in a highly exalted state of 
what is called Clairvoyance, or animal electricity, was willed by 
the Magnetiser to the future world. In the language of the 
| narrator, “ The vision burst upon her. Her whole countenance 
and form indicated at once that a most surprising change had 

passed over her mind. A solemn, pleasing, but deeply impres- 

sive expression rested upon her features. She prophesied her 
own early death; and when one of her young friends wept, she 
said: ‘Do. not. mop for me; death is desirable, beautiful! I 
have seen the future, and myself there. O! it is beautiful, 

happy and glorious and myself so beautiful, happy and Dani 
ous !—And it is not dy ying only changing places, states, and con- 
ditions, and feelings. O! how beautiful—how blessed! She 
seemed to see her mother who was dead, and when asked to speak 
to her, she replied: “She will not speak; I could- not under- 
stand her. They converse by willing, thinking, feeling, without 
language?” 

All this may, in part, be accounted for on my friend Sunder- 
land’s theory of cerebral excitement—the disturbed over-action 
of a portion of the brain, or to speak phrenologically, of the 
“religious organs. ” Yetthe mystery even then is but partially 
‘solved, Why in this state of exaltation and preternatural 
mental activity, should similar images and thoughts present 
mselves to persons of widely varied temperaments and beliefs, 
the cold materialist to the too ardent spiritualist, from the 
eredulous believer to the confirmed skeptic? How isit that the 
youthful mesmeric clairvoyant, who-has never heard of Sweden- 
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Mo; . my the: man who récognises nothing godlike 
a nature. I see the marks of God in the heavens and 
h; but how much more in a liberal intellect, in magnan- 
in unconquerable rectitude, in a philanthropy which 
ives every wrong, and which never despairs of the cause of 
Christ and human virtue! I do, and must reverence human 
nature. Neither the sneers of a worldly skepticism,’ nor the 
groans of a gloomy: theology, disturb my faith in its godlike 
powers and tendencies., I know how it is despised, how it has 
deen oppressed, how civil and religious establishments have for 
ages conspired to crush it. I know its history. I shut my eyes 
on none of its weaknesses and erimes. I understand the» proofs 
by which despotism demonstrates that man is à wild beast in 
‘Want of a master and only safe in chains. But injured, trampled 
on and, scorned, as our nature is, I still turn to it with intense 
sympathy and strong hope. The signatures of its origin and | 
its end are impressed too. deeply to be ever wholly I 
bless it for its kind affections, for its ‘strong and tender love. I 


honor it for its struggles pens 2 for its 2 and 
Progress under the weight of So „ 

ei moo for its ex. b * * in her dreams of a future life the papataas of 
e marks of a} writer.* 


for its achievments i in science an 
` amples of heroie and mina See 
en and i %4 ben pate am not willing to reject at once every thing 
n ich cannot be explained in consistency with astrictly material 


divine origin, and the 
Whe nher the laws of his own spiritual nature ? 
n! determine e the precise conditions of the mysterious 
Polit and. body? It ill becomes us, in our ignorance 
to decide that whatever accords not with our five 
ry day experience, is un impossibility. There 


aig 


i ae d 7 is more to be deprecated than that 


> J. G. Whittier’s (44 Stranger i in Lowell Page 102. 
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THE LATE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 


‘Tuts event, important as it is in its bearings upon the condi- | 
tion and prospects of humanity, should not be suffered to pass 
Without some appropriate reflections in our columns. It may be 
useful to take a general survey of the causes of this new phe- 
noménon of nations! change and development, together with the 
Present aspect of affairs, and their probable results. 
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} meeting in Paris, and the reform banquet of the 12th errondizg.. 


either approbation or disapprobation of the measures of 1 
or his ministry, they made their speeches and passed ikeir King 
lations, all bresthing the spirit of reform These Fa 
Were accompanied by feasting, and were therefore call hig 
form banquets.” i 

These reform banquets, it appears, early excited the jesle, 
of the old king and it is said that he sometimes spoke of then, 
even with expressions of petulency. They continued tp x 
holden, however, and were the means of greatly increasing th, 
general enthusiasm fər reform. as also of uniting the ade 
of human rights in just and systematic efforts to sepre the 
object. . “Seventy ene of these banquets,” says a Paris corr, 
pandeni of the Tribune, “hag already been helden in varity 
partg of France without the. slightest disturbance of any dz. 
scription, when it was determined to held ‘a finsl end mong, 


In the year 1830, Louis Philippe, previously Duke of Orleans. | 
ene throne of France, after the three days struggle 
of July, and the abdication of Charles X. The conditions. ex- 
rr implied, on which he was invited to the throne; were 
S feform of previous abuses of kingly and ministérial power, and Í of any physical demonstration against the government.” 
an adherence in his government to principles forthe most part The fears of the government, however, were excited 4 
lien in their spirit. One of „the most important riglits| lest an impression should be made which might render a change 
‘Which the French people expected their new monarch to pre- in the ministry necessary, Louis Philippe and his ministers 
Serre Miviolate, was the liberty of the press, an infringement | pointing to the bristling bayonets of a hundred thousand soldiers 
Sf Which was the immediate: cause of the outbreak which re- issued proclamations forbidding the banquet from taking place 
Salted in the dethronement of Charles X. But finding himself} and interdicting all riotons assemblages which it was feared 
firmly seated upon the throne, Louis Philippe could not resist might occur in consequence of the prohibition. - The events 

She temptation to use his power for the promotion of personal which rapidly followed are doubtless already familiar to, most «f 
ends; and in his eagerness to acquire wealth, confifm his -gov-|,our readers. ` Suffice if to say that this last blow, intended to 
nent and establish his family, he forgot many of his highest | rivet still more closely the bands of tyranny, effectually clef 
Obligations and trampled apon many of the dearest rights of his | them asunder. The ministry were publicly impeached in the 
Kis policy with reference to other nations, also, wasin Chamber of Deputies and compèlled to resign. The citizens 
| “Miter wivlation of the liberal principles to which he pledged him- armed thémselves, and prepared to assert their claims by force 
Self on ascending the throné. Struggling, freedom in Poland The National Guards espoused their cause; and in many in- 
8 vas left to languish and die; and even the nationality of that! stances the regular troops upon whose fidelity the king and his 
| Seuntry was doomed to be absorbed im the Russian antocracy, | ministry had implicitly relied! refused to fire upoh the insur- 
fer want of his assistance. In the reform agitations that have gents, and even- quietly suffered themselves to be disarmed by 
occurred in Switzerland, in Italy and in other European states them. “The king abdicated the throne in fayor of his som the 
His influence has been thrown into the scale of despotism and | Count af. Paris, and fied in consternation from the capitol 
Mot of human rights; and, exercising the regal authority over | Half an hour afterward the Palace of the Tuileries was entered 
one ofthe most important and powerful nations of the earth, his by the Natiqnal Guards and the people, and despoiled. The 
general policy has been suth as to greatly obstruct the progress thrane was taken out, paraded through the streets, broken to 
of free principles and governmental reform throughont Europe. pieces and burnt to ashes. Thè young Count, upon whom the 


dent was duly notified. Some four thousand delegates came yy 
from the ptovinces to attend it, and 4mple preparations wem 
made to render it a festival worthy of the eause and thé coma, 
try; but po one had the slightest ides of making it 2m oteasing 


By abetting the despotisms of other nation’, and frowning upon 
the aspirants after freedom and equal rights everywhere, he 
Sought the removal of all influences, foreign 4nd domestic, which 
might interfere with the permanency of his government; and in- 
Stead of seeking the prosperity and happiness of his people, his 
grand object seemed to be to keep the throne and transmit iti 
safety to his posterit y. 4 

Finding his popularity declining, and perceiving that the sel- 
fish and mercenary measures which he was bent upon pursuing, 
would meet with the general condemnation of his people, Louis 
Philippe resorted to that policy which is always employed by 
_Fulers who are conscious of the rottenness of their own princi- 
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hts on the one hand, 
on the other, the 


with which they sought to bind the rising aspirations of human- 


so surely will justice and human rights finally, triumph over 


king had entailed the crown, was rejected by the Chamber of 
Deputies and the people; and after a glorious struggle of three 
days, mich résembling that of July 1830, à provisional govern- 
ment was proclaimed preparatory to the organization of a Re 
public on the model af the United States! 

Such, in brief, was the French revolution of the 22d, 23d, and 
Lath of February. The lesson which it thrillingly teaches, is 
che omnipoteney of human rights and their final and certain 
triumph over wrong and oppression. Tyranny may forge 
chains of adamant sufficiently ponderous to crash humanity to 
the earth, but there is a limit which her power cannot transcend. 
Pampered monarchical pride will finally beget corruption, im- 
becility and a presumptuous self-reliance; While the volcanic 
fires pent up in the bosoms of the down-trodden millions, in- 
ere ne in their expansive forces, and if vent is not giver them 
by the quiet and peaceable reform of institutions and goverr- 
mental measures whieh become unsdited to their degreg of pro- 
gress, violent explosions mugt take place, hurling the oppressors 
from their proud eminence, and breaking to fragments the chains 


ity. As surely as the laws of God are omnipotent and eternal 


the selfish and oppressive domination of man, in al? possible casts. 
When will rulers and legislators learn from thèse truths tò 
adapt their governments and institutions to the eternal law et 
Progression, and to modify and improve them gradually accord- 
ing to the collatéral and progressive wants of those who are 


subjected to their control? i x 
Ilt seems that this revolution is, in its general principles, be: 
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the development of — for which the F rench people have — will be restored 7 oud way or other, ds Chet’ 

been for some time well prepared. A national change g tre- | and omnipotent God rules the Universe, May 1 J 
mendous, nccomplished With such rapidity and concert of ation, that the lowering thunder clouds which darken our own por 0 
and involving so tittle violence and bloddshed, is indeed unpar- firmament, may equalize — by the gradual process of 
alicled in the history of the past. The sentiments of all classes | electrical ipduction, and not by violent and destructive ex glo- 


seemed to converge to one foc us, and bloated tyranny, deserted | sioria ! we 
and loft without external support, fell to the ground more from | : — Ml Ba 

its own rottenness and decrepityde, than from any efforts of an- A CHAPTER FOR THE MONTH. 
tagonistic force. It is said that Louis Philippe, in conversation | — 


APRIL. 

Tux very child of sensibility art thou, gentle and Pleasant 
Arni. thy soft pearly tears are 2o goon charmed awzy by & 
gleam of blessed sunshine, that we know not whether to call 
thee a weeping or a emiling deity. Refreshing showers are thy 
benison, and thon comest so Tike the prese nes of & kind familiar 
, friend that the heart is ever open to bid thee welcome. Iris 
| hath lent thee her robes of s shadowy light ; pe her crescent iz 
bending above thy gentle forehead. Thy flowing drapery iz 
| gathered within æ girdle of sapphires ; =r a lucid diamond 
| flashes in thy rainbow coronet—mect emblems of purity and 
innocence”, 


with an English gentleman about to léave Parin s day or two | 
before the éxpected disturbance took place, requested the fatter | 
to remain and witness the facility with which he would quell, | 
the apprebended riots, A few days afterward. this same old | 
king, a fugitive from his eapital, forsaken and disconsolate, and 
without even a change of clothes with him, was picked up in a | 
small bost drifting about in the English channel, and was con- | 
veyed to England! The example of so signal and terrible an 
overthrow, can not be withéut its appropriate effects upon the 
remaining despotisms of Europe» + 
France, freed from the monarchical incubus which hag crashed | 
down her political and social aspirations, may now be expected! . 
to set an example by which the whole world may profit. T his | Not with their gladdest songs do the thrush and robin greet 
she is fully capable of doing. The revolution through which | thee; for thy own epirit is infused into the soul of Nature and 
she has just passed, was no ebullition of brute viclente, but rather every chord of her thoneand string-ed lyre vibrates witha tone 
a crisis in the development of mix. Her people generally | of thrilling sweetness ag if the boom of joy herself weretouch- 
understand their rights and reciprocal and socia) duties; and ed with the gentlest thought of sorrow. Is not thy earthward 
sound minds and philanthropic hearts taught by the mrultifariods | . to the human heart, touching ite selfishness as with a 
involved in the past vicissitudes of their nation, are | | dissolving wand until it feele the living fountains öf benevolence 
standing at the helm or affaits, and giving a+wise and liberal gushing within ; and it begins to dream of 4 more expansive 
direction to movements looking towards the. organization ‘of the pleasute—a higher and holier joy than that which converges 
ne Republic. All interests arg to be daly‘ represented in the | “ward e müde center-self? 
a aynin new government, and the organization of labor, The Plowman has already gone forth, mellowing the soil and 
E” basis of all and individual wealth, will re. Preparing it to receive the seed, in full faith of reaping the 
r attention. B. Ona: latter question the People | fature harvest. With this homely fact whata beautiful alle- 
í ti ere er! mord prepared to act than those of any | gory is wrought! As the husbandman goes forth to prepare the 
other ine Č the extensive dissemination, among them ground, so should E prepare the young heart, and the tender 
pr ] y Of Cn Fogger; and with their mind, that they may receive the seeds of truth and wisdom, even 


we ardently hope that no untoward dr- joy of the laborers fall! 
d prev the associationists of France from real- * 2 8 from er 2 r. to their ewt 
» fondesi 2 ctations thus solvin 0 viating inct, nds a marked path in the unmeasured air, 
— TI vw oki ‘ever tro itself — 1 L have come, or are coming hithervardl to their well remembered 
Dreh. throw zhout the civilized - nome of love; and they are now. planting their little colonies 
| by wood and copse, where every swelling bud looks forth with 
iffasion of just and liberal principles among the | 40 eye of hope, and every stirring wind whispers am intelligible 
2 * clearly indicated in the motto Which the Pro- word of welcome. 
al G t have adopted Lienry, Equaury, Fra- ‘ The squirrel is abroad * his antics along the gray walls; 
rr % aud che abolition of capital punishmerit for political now leaping from angle to angle of the common fencesyas if 4 
the abolition of slavery in the French colonies, and soul of gladness bad penetrated his agile lirabs ; now he is try- 
er 2 > acts ‘of justice and magnanimity, how the spí t of | ing races with his elastic fellows over the smooth boughs of the 
is glorious motto In practical working, and ‘that’ i x consists | Walnut, and among the gnarl-ed branches of the oak; for well he 
x mar 5 hollow words, With such A Spirit, suck men and knows them for his best friends, and that their promise for the 
— 2 sles, for what may we nót hope in behalf of glorious future shall be nobly redeemed ! N 
rance—yea, in behalf of the whole civilized world whd4ͤHxb will |. The rabbit is awake; she is gliding softly over the fresh mose 
¢ enlightened and encouraged by her'glorious example? And 2 von by 4 lucid beam of sunlight, which is 
le the throne of Europe, agitated by this new outburst of glancing like a line of silver over the gray lichens making even 
| sind social reforms, are rocking to their foundations, and ae Soran The ferns are starting, gentle one! and 
. A bumanſty every where ia»lifting its head with re- the h grass for thee in the nooks of yonder 
in the lesson afforded by the great phenomenon should not) #0 nae bu Exen the care- worn brow loses something 
upon ves on this side of the water. In he bos T r l such influences; and ——— 


* nized, and being encouraged by just and wike | that the mental and moral harvest may be abundant, and the 


opis 


pwide 


f our on ed Atherton, are festering many eY 2 . the is touched, be presence of sympathy. 
me character with thóse which led to thé revo}ution in Frans, Sach e dag, dear April! gentlest and tender- 
he tricks of political aspirants ; the frgúd s ch r ol e ‘ t of the Yrar! and may every human 
quently practiced in bigh places’ in church ; the Beart be made t for thy coming! The 3 
equal legislation that 1 Pith eae : peepi! 2 their eyes 
u: thét nination 47 yea i d gems of the forest are listening for 


‘pall | e, th en may bless thee fofthe re- 
l i f f rat pe Even as nanen 

of Truth reapest not the fru 
for posterity—and thy reward 
the sorrowful heart of bim wha 


l duly | 
look to thee y be pia e for as . seed-time is 
followed by *. harv W the works of TRUTH always | 
produce their effect’and 
gives not even hope; still ‘shall tHe Furu ax, true to its trust. 


render back to the faithful striving spirit all that an ungrateful 


present may withhold. May thy lessons, gentlest teacher of the 


human soul, pass not by, 
pleasant pages in the great Vorums or Lire, which is ever open 
to the inquiring eye, teaching us to look through the finite as 
through lenses, that we may gather higher and more expanding | 
_ views of THE SPIRITÇAL—THE ÍNFINITE. 
CANZONET. 


Come out, for the snow is all melted away, 
And bright dew-drops are spangling the crown of the Day! 
Sweet carols ring out through the long forest arch— » 
And among the departed is numbered old March. 
The birch trees are budding—and fast by the streams 
“Phe ozier waves soft as the shadow of dreams a 
And she welcomes the Spring with its festival hours 
In the beautiful pride of her rich golden flowers; 
And through the wild wood paths, the rosy buds ope, 
as the light on the forehead of Hope. 
south-wind is breathing through green little nooks— “ 
the r responds to the song ok the brooks. 
“In a rosier light the horizon appears, f 
And April is here, with her smiles, apd her tears— . 
The fresh little gypsy — we'll sing her a song, , 
And praise her wild béauty, now, all the day lng 
We'll cell her her cheek is as blooming as May— - 
That her breath is as fragrant as newly-mown be g 
That her lips are as bright as the roses of June} 
And her voice as melodious as Songs of the Doon— 
That her motion is grace aud the light of her eye 
„Lochs forth as intensely as beams of July; 
Then she’ll call the anemone forth from her rest, 
And the clustering Violets wéar on her breast. > * 


. “Behold how her white arms the fountain spray toss, 

_As she binds with her gold-thread the roots of the moss, 
And weaves on its summit the delicate flower, 
That modestly peeps from.the dan forest bower. 
Now slong the fair brock side, in shadowless white, 
The bells of the bloog-rodt lock forth to the light 
Through the depths*of the valley are floating along, 
The plowman’s gay stout, and the shepherd-boy’s song— 
And the whispering winds, over hill*side and brae, 
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Are calling the infant leaves forth to the day. e. 
Hark! The voices of children afe echoing wide, 
24 e merrily they threngh the wood- -paths glide, 
* Where the trailing-arbutus sweet incensé may fling, 
3 From her roseate cups, on the altar of Spring ’ 
1 When they find ti how riehly their joy 
— from — b 
4 Tann musical wo * 
r af singing of birds. à 
d. 
nd characte of legal pro- 
ction of courts, the differ- 
ae laws of the com- 
ed in thirty numbers, 


. 
1 

i — 
Counselor at Law. New York: 
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ow their reward; andif the present | 


all unheeded; but may we study thy 


j and was on her Way to the depot, on Saturday evening, when tè 


| who is a resident of Concord, Vt) Mrs. M. went to anothe 


, | glass called her attention to Miss Bafley. who had fallen formari 


tant laws of dol. | Who desire to remain on ‘ 
of the — readers to the article which will be found on our last page, giring 
Mit a “To insertion Ep. l 


y printed pages. Its! Art 3 Srers tell the learner to listen to Jess! 
above. It Christ; but most of them shout around him their own articles 


that it merifs Master is well nigh drowned. He is told to 
a direct but told that he will be damned if he 


a wr. alone is infallible, but that, unless it is recei 


INTERIOR IMPRESSIONS. 

Comme events not unfrequently cast their shadows fy 
and distant persons and objects are distinctly presented to 
spiritual vision. This is liable to occur whenever the phys 
nature becomes subtilized by abstinence; disease or other. 
and such phenomena will be more and more frequent, as in ~ 
progress of the race, existence becomes more ethereal. ii | 
| espetially when the soul is about to dissolve its connection y; | 
earth—when man stands on the utmost verge of material 
| tion, that images of the invisible world pass before him, and u 
clearly and beautifully mirrored in the calm depths ofẹ 
spirit. The inward being begins to de illuminated, even wig, 
the shadows of earth yet linger in the morning twilight of k 
| mortality, and the dissolving clay still rests upon the dag 
form of the angel-child. 

We copy from the “Christian Freeman” the record of ay 
cent instance of what we conceive to be interior light and g 
itual sensation, in which the spirit of a person far away, wy 
no doubt, distinctly seen by another, who, it would seem, m 
at that moment, standing at tHe portals of the invisible Lg 
There are many unrecorded cases of a similar nature, and the | 
are Worthy of preservation as facts and illustrations in thed 
partment « of * — Science. * 


„Miss Nene Belle), of Merrimac, timely employed in-? 
kactories here, visited Nashua last week for the purchase t:? 
wedding dress, bonnet, and bridal cake, &c., preparatory for ta 
marriage on Wednesday next. She had completed her purchase 


cars left. She therefore returned to the Rouse of a friend, Ms 
.| Mitchall, on Canal street, near the Jackson Corporation. Abe | 
-| half-past three on Sunday afternoon, as she sat at the winde 
she threw up both hands, exclaiming,‘ Why there lis Mr. Dre! | 
(the name of the gentleman: to whom she was tq be married, ani 


Window, but no one was in sight: At this moment a crash d 


against the window. Help was instantly called, and she vn 
placed upon a bed, but with two gasps she expired. | 
Miss Bailey was about 26 years Old; and latterly had ax 
been in perfect health,’ *—{ Nashua Oasis. 


. Oye Reapers may be interested to know that the poems whid | 
have, from time to time, adorned our columns, under the nama 
of Jenny Lee and Fanny Green—as well as the “ Sketches a 
the Earth-Land,” and some others, were written by the sam 
person. She will, for the future, only make use of her own name 
that will be “found prefixed to the poem of Sass ACUS, in tab 
number which fer strength of conception, felicity of expressio 2 
and finished execution, will not suffer by comparison with asy 
specimen of the radik d of literature to which it belongs. | 


Ep. 


Re E | 
* Prease Excuange.”—It must be evident from the pect | 
285 character of the Univercenu u, that most of our exchaaz 
papers are comparatively of little value to us. And as he 
applications are becoming very numerous, we cannot respond te 
them favorably, without some return. Win those, therefor, | 
‘the, list,” càl the attention of their 


— — 


so vehemently and imperiously, that the voice of the Hesvealy 
listen to Christ 


receives any lessons, ba! 
told that Christ's wor! 


as — 


j 


such as are taught in the creed.. Heis 


fallible men, be will be exclu 8 
Aa. om 18 bel Da me alohe is mein hee $ f 
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. exalted minds have been ready, to 
concerning the great truths which most 
concern peace of the soul, An authoritative de- 
“without proof did not satisfy thé rational faeultics, 

or the evidence of hie immortality in the nature 
f — percelve their interior principles, 
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Der immortal life was ready to die out of | 

115 to en wrap himself in the dark foldg | 

painful skepticism. He paused i in his inves- 

ild discover the fallacy of all his cherished 

b to retire 4% the dim obscurity in which he 

S a Arapa thrilling utterances came, 
and if dould not rest, 


PAPES Ai Religion and the welfare of the 


ae í s in the divinity of its.princi- 


s details, and the spirituality 
t objets and resylte. This di- 
tion. It is the reflected 
now radiates through the 
y or application is to be placed 
tamed It is Hour best 
fits tion. , This alone will |- 
N * e, a nee the whole 
ie blightin, presente of-a cold 
. * 8. E. . 
sd two communications 
i, 0, (WHG) which 
of their speculative and 
ondents ard pleased to 
; theth to select, as far as 
Lapplication. 
ees, Spd} 


a distinguished friend, 
Por his interest in our, 


va, substantial manner, our 
We feel stronger when 
12 by a truly 
„ We shall endeavor to find 
g the Sommer. If our friend 
w the paper, he will add to our 
of our. readers. 
t his opinion of the Univer- 
— from a recent 


ý tw i 


3 


n between material and spiritual exist- | 


t to recelve a new philosophy, gur- | 


Portey. 


(Written for the Uu veremlum and Spiritual Philosopher. 


SASSACUS. 


BY PANNY GREEN. 
Ox a morning of May, 1677, the E nglish under Major John Mazon, 
| attacked the Fort of Mys stic, one of the stron ghol de of Saseac ua. 
“he Indians, belies ving the enemy afar, had sang and danced till 
midnight; and the depth of their morning slumbers made them an 
easy prey. “The resis tance ” ways ＋ hatcher, ts s manly and des- 
perate; but the work of destruction was sont ett in little more 
than an hour.“ And again, 


‘seventy wigwame were burnt, and five 
or@#ix hundred Pe, 


“tote killed. Parent and chil ld, alike 7 the 8400p 
and squaw, the gray- haired man and the babe, were buried in one 
promiscuous ruin. i 
Sassacus, flushed with conquest, with hi 
in time to witness the é x piring flame . After this the fortunes of 
the Sachetn rapidly declined; and when his own hatchets — 
turned against him, he fled with Mononotto, to the Mohawks. t 
whom he was treac hevous sy murdered. * 


s followers returned just 


Tue grient sun was coming prot — up, 
And looking d'er th’ Atlantig glorlously 
Old Ocean's bogom felt the living raye— 
A rich smile flashed up from his hoary cheek, 
Subduing pride with beauty, as he turned, 
In each clear wave, 4 mirror to the sky; 
„And Earth was beautiful, as when, of erat, 
In the young freshness of her vestal morn, 
She wore the dew-gems in her bridal crown, 
And met—and won—the exulting Lord of Day. 


The beanty-loving Mystic wound along 

Through the green mendows, us if led by Taste, 
That knew, and sought, the purest emerald, 

And had'the art of finding fairest flowers; 

While his young brother, Thames, enrobed in light, 
Lingered; with sparkling eddies, round the shore, 
Believing that a fairer could not be. 

The sea-bird’s snowy wing was tinged with gold, 
And scarcely wafted on the ambient air, 

As, lightly poised, she hung above the deep, 

And looked beneath ite crystal. With a scream 
Of wild delight, at all the wealth she saw, 

Down like a flake of liying snow she plunged; 
Then, momently upgleaming, like a barst 

Of wing’d light from the waters; shaking off 
The liquid pearls from all her downy plumes, 
She soared in triumph to her waiting nest. 


The spirit of the morning over all 
Went with a quickening presence, fair and free— 
Titl every beetling crag, and sterile rock, 
And swamp; and wilderness, and desert ground, 
Waere instinct with her glory. Moss and fern, 
And clinging vine, and all unnumbered trees, 
That make the woods a paradise, were stirred 
By whispering zephyrs, and shook off the dew; 
Wulle fragrance rose, like incense, to the skies. 
The soft May Wind was breathing through the wood, 
_ Galling the sluggish buda to light, and life— 
As, stealing softly through the silken bonds, 
“It freed the infant leaf, and gently held 
* e green ness in his lambent arms. 
The eagle from his cloud-wreathed eyrie sprang, 
0 Soaring aloft, as he had grown in love, 
to the lovely Morning-Star, 
That lately vanished, mid the kindling depths 
p mp-lit azure; then all other birds 
from their nests, with joyous carclings, 
h instinctive praiver, worshiped God, 


fo sound of hostile legi ons marred the scene— 
Ten rt and war-cry, Werd asd battle-axe, 
were far away— 
an their horrid din, 
And g tle Peace sat, queen-l like—Was it 20 — 
idering Hain! Lo, yon hig ht!— 
— 75 there bie simple 1 Arps 
nd t 0 peace, but yester-ev 
hah se . not * detit 
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— rod dwellers of this spot ?— 
* here are -den the household charms, 
Cb inne Ñ soft, familiar magie here? . 
The crackling olndors—ono chaotic mass 
of death and ruin, utter all the wrong, 
lu their deep veiceful silenge. Fire and sword, 
` Sped by the Yengees’ hate, have only left 
The ashes of the beautiful; or, worse, 
The mangled type of each familiar form, 
Looks grimly through the horrid mask of death !— 


i There slumbers all that woke a thrill of love 
In tho firm warrior’s bosom. Death stole on, 
“a 4 Swift in the track of gladness; and young hearts 
Yet quick with rapture, in the haleyon dreams, 
Of youth, and love, and hope, awoke—to dle. 
They grappled with the subtile element 
Then, rushed on lance, and spear, and naked sword, 


T'o quench, with their hot blood, the torturing flames. 


4 ge few strong warriors had grown desperate; 
t desperation could not long avail— è 
And nerveless Valor fall beside the weak. 
Mothers and children, aged men and strong, 
Bore tho fierce tortures of dissolving life, 
And all consumed together; till, at last, 
The feeble wail of dying infancy— pi ¢ 
A muttering curso—a groan but half respired— 
A prayer for vengeance on*the subtile foe— 
Were lost amid the wildly-crackling flames : 
Then the mute smoke went upward.—All was still,— 
Save the sweet harmonies that Nature woke, 
Careless of Man’s destruction, or his pangs. k 


Dome with the fearless tread, and lofty air 

a ‘Of conquerers and they are thinking, now, 
Okt dear dnes clustering in their wigwams’ shade, 
A To win them from the memory of their toils, 

And watch their sweet repose with eyes of love— 

sunny hour of joy encircling all— ° 

rainbow-blossing of their clouded life— 


Is it of joy, that wildly piercing cry? 
The agonizing consciougnéss of wrong, 

Vot graduated, but with one fell scath, l 
snow, like sudden lightning; and tho fire 
Awakes the latent sulphur òf the soul! , 
The horrid truth, in all its length, and breadth, 
And hight, and depth, before them lies revealed— | 
An utter desolation. They are mad; 

Or more, or loss than man might not bo so. 


Groat Sassacus draws nigh. The panther skin 

Parts from his hosom, and the tomahawk 

I᷑ fung off, with the quiver, and the bow. 

* sid da he utters; for themarble lip 

a May give to sound no potage ; but his eye 

~ Lookg forth in horror all its liquid fires 

Bee Shoot out a crystal gleam, icicles— 

ae not a single nerve is stirring now 

> still features, frozen with their pride; 
ny folding of his arms, 

18 * 111 “th vin up, . 


mag i 
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But hark! — The tramp of warriors!+They come!— ` 


lore bright, more heavenly, for-the gloom it gilds! . 


ne hated him, with a dissening whirl, 


Such was tho fame hat burnished his dark erost— 
Such wore the signs that marked tho chief, a god 
Had sun a Weakness that could yield to grief, ý 
The strong the miglty— tho invincible? 

May he not rend affection from his heart, 

Or trifle with hia passions ?— 


On he went 
With half averted oyo—as what he sought 
Among those mangled forms, ho durst not nd 
Sudden there chime a shadow o'er his brow— 
An awful spirit to his flaming eye 
Ho stood before his threshold. Stretched acress— 
As the last horrid blow had checked her flight 
Lay his weak, gray-haired mother. Just beldw, 
A pair of round arme, clinging to her knees, 
Alone were left to tell him of his babe. 
With one long, earnest, agonizing thought, 
He gazed to gather strength for fiercer pangs; 
Then faltering step sped onward; but again 
Abruptly pauses—for his form is fixed 
Like some dark granite statue of Despair. 


The delicate proportions, fair and soft, 
Of his young wife, came suddenly to view 


' Unmarred, as if to aggravate the more, 


Savo by ong cruel wound beheath her hair 


‘Upon the.wpturned forehead. Can, it be 


Tho gay young creature he had but left at eve, 
So very beautiful, is sleeping thus— 
Cold—cold in death-irrevocably gone?— 
Remembereth not thatshadowy maze of hair 
How dotingly he wreathtd it yesterday ?}— 


‘Or that fair ruby lip the tender kiss, 


hat won him back, when ho had turned away 


Wich all its tempting swoetness? She is dead; 


And all her garments, and her flowing hair, 
Are dank; and heavy, with the waste of blood! 


Her arms are folded on her marble breast, 


A lovely, but an ineffectual shield 

The lids are lifted—and the parting lips: 
Are cufved besecehingly, as when they sued 
For mercy, from the murderer—tn vain? 


Ho looked upon her, as if life would burst © 
In one long, agonizing, frenzied gaze; 


The blasting sight was madnoss—then he laughed — 
In utter desperation, utter scorn ! 
le knew that Fate, herself, might never orush 


A soul that could endure such pangs—ànd livo =s 


Why starts he, as some yet-untroubled nerve 
‘Had quickened for the torture? Hush! a wail 


From yonder dying child!—Can that arrest 

A pride that seemed to glory in its pangs ? 

Oh, gracious God U- his first-born, darling child, 
Whom he had nurtured with œ chieftain’s pride, 


And doated on with all a father’s love, 


Lies.at his feet-——though mangled—living still. 

A rapturouspang of momontary joy, 

That this one, dearest treasure, yet might be 
Spared to his hosom, shot through heart, and soul !— 
Tho struggling hope, in bittor mockory— 

A meteor on the midnight of despair— 

Lived for an instant— quivered—vanished— died 
Leaving more utter blackness.’ Bro he bent 

‘To lift the little sufferer in his arms, 

The livid type of death was on his brow. 


One look of recognition, full of power— 


Tho agonizing power of love in death— 
Spéd from the dying. With a piteous moan, 
As if to show how much he had endured, 

Fo lifted up his little mangled arm, 


And murmuring; “Father!” strukglod—gasped—and diod: 


And Sassacus was martyred o'er again !— 


Ho breathed no prayer—he spoke no malison— 


' But one hand lifted up the mangled boy, 


With che firm grasp of madyess, nerved to stool; 
And in che other, his sharp battloaxo  ' . 
od out the war-ory! ‘Thon t turned 
work of vengeance, and of death, 
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1 8 vo b 
en . stood a, an-hacky.* If we go out there we m a tt by ae 
5 . ’ 7 take 
sofearly triumph, where thousand b ; P i son eet 
e . y—on the spot uke 4 
pis high hereditary robe, f It was not many minutes before an expedition was determined 


u £ * ` * 
that could sway the Free- . pon; and though the Commandant at firet objected to it, as 


know d chieftain, king, and god. : * an unwarrantable provocation of danger, he finally 
bemow A broken-hearted man— solved to accompany the more daring spirits; and he soon 
ed, desolate, and crushed — fell quite into the humor of the occasion. 
hron sh all his fair paternal woods > “We have two strong sea-boats,” he said, “ strong and light 
) yes turned by Treason to his breast. Cornelius is an experienced and skilful boatman; and I fancy 
a ra idé car à without a single friend E. — is some strength, and cunning, left in these old hands 
ie Mona he st h lib eu. 1 yet, he added, rubbing the members together with great glee. 
E joki a 9 1 — Was 30k onni i It makes my old blood warm, and dance again, at the thought 
th Z * ‘est, could not bow, < E wei bine — sports of youth. Ah, my boys, come on! I am 
| ö 5 i ba aniti ke It shall come. — ` r 2 0 youngest of you—if not quite so strong as the 
eee e undd Strongest,” he added with a glance at the majestic form of Mon- 


‘in gotucksee, 
ents s 8 B- * u 7 ‘ 2 is — 
n 3 3 And he too,” remarked Cornelius, “ig an admirablé boat- 


-- n man. He unites the skill and cunning of the Englis j e 
one. nd peaceful home — strength and intrepidity of the Indian. —ů i a 
j had seen him out last autumn, in the terrible storm which you 
remember, you would confess to my Opinion, that you never saw 
5i N his equal” 
$ ise N ja hills— 2 I should say that this result followed an animated discussion 
err igh his woods “ on the propriety of venturing out in such a storm, and which 
not where . was decided, as often happens in such cases, by the adventurous 
mA ; spirit of the young. 
“ All ready, Massa?“ called out Scip, as he reached a fur cap 
to his master, and assisted in buttoning his over-coat. 
re “ All ready,” responded the Commandant, as he led the party 
_ | forth, with the dignity and manner of a high admiral, 
* .| The boats were soon unmoored ; and taking on board several 
** Indians, who had volunteered their services, they struck over to 
Ihpetongo—thence, south, south-west, toward the passage now 


i 
1 


i pene, romt ba 


17 l . * 


„ 
. 


e he - |termed the Narrows. They found game in such great abund- 

à 1 ance, that they were lured still onward—until they came in view 

ge: — 3 ofthe open sea. Here the action of the waves became go vio- 
t s tudre _ | lent, that they accepted an invitation from the old chief, War- 
D à pomo, to visit some of his people, at a little village about a mile 
i ey fatl, p up from the shore; and they accordingly landed, taking their 

. It is ober- game from the boats, and safely depositing it in a small natural 


cave near at hand. The boats themselves were moored to a 
large perpendicular rock, which was now presenting its granite 
breast-work to the sea-shocks with a great composure, as if it 
Jı Hs could remember, whatever others present might not do, scenes 
cca ‘____ | of equal sublimity and terror. 

i wes, $ The boatmen were soon comfortably established in one of the 
i 25 „ larger cabins; While the Indians who accompanied them, went, 


H y an "AN OLD CHIMNEY. | as their choice or feelings prompted, to seek old friends in the 
J l i * PN 5 ee 1 ; 


other wigwams, They were talking over gayly the adventures 
of the evening, while preparations were making for a great sup- 
re | per, from the fine brace of ducks they had carried with them for 
and that purpose, not perceiving the fearful increase of the storm, 
e | until vivid flash of lightning, likea stream of solid fire, poured 
eof into an aperture on the side of the wigwam ; and, at the same 
‘and | instant, a burst of thunder seemed to break directly overhead. 
óf híg | Then a deep and dismal howl succeeded ; and the blast, like a 
fot | herald of danger and death, came shrieking round that frail 
rn ructure, as if bound on a special errand of destruction. The 
d trees around tossed up their great branches, and groaned, 
g | like the strong man in his extreme agony ; and then came a 
b f crash, and a wrenching sound, as if they were torn up by the 
| roots, and falling against each other: and the waves, as they 
ame raging up to the rock-bound coast, uttered their response 
fit a long, deep, sullen roar. ' , 
he |. Hvery indiyidual started to his fect with a single impulse. 
or | M ongotucksee was the first to speak. “ The Storm-god is coming 
hel in his wrath to visit us. Let us go forth, my brother, and be- 
~~ | hold ower b A g 
E ist But W responded Cornelius, laying à hand on * net 
mandant’s arm, “was not that a cannon, father—a signa ré — 
ress? Can it be possible that a ship is approaching or 
[Pe EET ‘ 
i . N low, deep, boorhing sound, as of the 
i Literally tho land of shelle. 
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with Death, and, which seemed the 


last fea à Lif 
rful atruggle of Life lintely preceded it, 


prolonged note of the thunder that immer 
came up to the shore, a distinot and intolligible ory of distroas, 

itia it must be!” returned the Commandant, wrapping 
hia cloak about him, and learn what is the 
matter,” i 

«Get torches! torches “ shouted Jansen, who had just then 
returned to the wigwam, “There is 4 ship driving ashore 
below |” 5 

For a fow momenta there was a soana Of great confusion ; but 
the Commandant proved himself worthy of the title he bore. 
He gave his orders ina calm but determined manner for he 
Waa of that temperament, whioh, though apparently sluggish 
on ordinary occasions, yet always held in reserve its greatest 
strength for the greatest need, A large quantity of pitch pine 
knots were soon lighted; and the party sallfed forth, accom- 
panied by about fifty Indians, who had been attracted toward 
the shore by the report of a coming ship. 

Nothing could be more terrible than the scene which pre- 
sented itself, as they passed into the open air, “During thé 
moments inteyvening between the flashes, the darkness was 
intense, as if some hideous monster had swallowed up every 
particle of light in being, and then suddenly disgorged it, in a 
dense sheet of flame, The wind was blowing a perfect tornado, 
Sometimes stretching away With a broad and heavy wing over 
the deep, and thon descending in spiral currents upon the wood 
und the roaring of waves boyond—and the crashing of timber 
around, menaced death on every hand, As they passed along 
im Indian file, through the narrow path toward, the scene of 
danger, whither Jansen, who was in the advance, was leading 
them, a tree of considerable size directly beside the path, was 
struck by the whirlwind, and in an instant the trunk was 
twisted off, and the massive top was projected over their heads 
. of sight; while the wrenching fibres groaned, as 
with the death agony of a strong heart. : 


“Let ua go oute 


ed demons of the storm strode over earth, and 
the sea, with their loud exulting yells, defying 
Auman strength apd mocking human power. ‘The waves had 
ow ru red o er the high rocks that bound the coast, and a pile 
' foam, several fect thick, was dashing inland; while, in the 
o me mentary flashesshone along the deep, the’ 
piled up, apparently much higher than the 
deep black mountain of liquid wrath was con- 
felling and expanding itself, as if all the, waters of 
den were suddenly stricken with a sense of their own ter- 
, and, seeking safety for themselves, were madly rushing 
way!” shouted the leader, taking a branch of the path 
à led around the south side of a rocky hill; and all, with 
ir best efforts, followed in that direction. 
Seip, Who was first upon the summit, cried out; “ Ah! Massa 
_ Van!-—ah? Massa Con! ship out dar!” In the far-radiating 
flash which accompanied this remark, they saw a dark form dri- 
over the waves with tremendous power, and making di- 
rectly for the shore—apparently about a mile below. 
“t God forefend,” said the Commandant, “ that -she strike not 
T as, after plunging forward, head-foremost, and dip- 
ping her prow deep into the sea, she gave a sudden lurch, pre- 
senting her broadside to the lee. 5 RN 0 


Ah yes,” said Jan, “if she strikes so; she gpe the| 
| next minute.” 4 ` ld is e 


am the wind had again 
clouds, under its impetuous a 


ý * 


AY 
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from this spectacle, majestic and imposing as it was r 
steadier light of the moon, they had obtained a, deere the 
the ship; and all interest was concentrated in that point OM of 

“There are human hearts there! said Cornelius layi 
hand on the arm of Mongotucksee, “ Must we see then oma i 
without an effort to save ?” "eh, 

The young chief answered not in words; but springing do 
upon the strand, he loosened the boat, that was then riding aly, 
at the summit of the rock where she was moored, calling y 
all who were willing to risk life for the good of others, to tg 
and help him, Conelius was the first at his side ; and a foy 
Indians followed. 

“See,” said the young chief, standing erect in the dang, 
barque; while his long black hair, and waving hawk plum 
streamed wildly upon the wind—“ see!” he contined, as the hy, 
spanning the denser spray, had become more beautiful anq pa 
feet ; “the Great Spirit is looking forth. Ile is smiling Upon 
his children, He will save.” 

In an instant the boat shot off toward the ship—flying OVE 
the waves, like a eredture, mad with joy ; and, in its OWN light, 
ness and buoyancy, disporting itself with the terrible streng 
ofits native element. | 

The above act had not been perceived hy the Commandant, 
and, indeed} it took place before his arrival on the spot, he having 
been obliged to pause at the foot of the hill, in order to recov, 
breath and strength for the ascent. As soon ‘as he reached th 
top, he looked wistfully round, as if he had some misgiving of evi) 
and inquired anxiously for his son. The finger of Seip wy 
slowly lifted, aud made reply by pointing over the black liqui 
mountain, that then came piling toward the shore. And wha 
his master comprehended that the small light speck, which thy 
shot down, and disappeared on the opposite side, as if plunging 
into the deepest pit of blackness, contained,his son—the child, 
his ald age—the only remaining tie that bound him to life—th 
sole he of all his possessions’—he fell upon the ground, with a 
cry that might have disarmed the elements themselves, if the 
spirits of demons had, indeed, possessed them.“ 

‘The old man was, ordinarily, cold and severe in his inter. 

course with his son} and no ohe would have thought he loved 
him very tenderly ; but-his affections were of that deep charac. 
ter, which lie far below the surface of more .active, because 
lighter feeling, and are only called up on occasions of great trial 
He groaned aloud, He gnashed his teeth, and. foamed at his 
mouth, like a madman, He became wholly frantic; while Seip. 
wringing his hands, with the wildest gestures of grief, responded 
‘to his master’s cries of anguish and despair. 
_ “Dar she be, Massa Van!” cried the Negro, with a Joyful 
shout, as the barque re-appeared to the eye, far in advance 
the heavy sea it had escaped; and for a moment the storm 
lulled. * e 

„Hurra!“ continued Scip, “ Ingin Okhi knock’e storm-gol 
down, flat! Him strong as de pyramids! Haurra for Mass 
Con! Hurra!? 

The Commandant would have rebuked the ilktimed levity of 
the Negro, but there was so much of hopefulness in it—go much 
that seemed a real inspiration of good, that he had not the hear 


‘to do so; and, on the contrary, he himself was roused to hope 


and action, 


là “See!” continued Seip, “she swim like any duck! ‘She Skin. 


‘long like sea.gullhersef. Shajes’ go wash-her feet in de fam; 
den she come back, Massa Van, all safe!“ And a long and loud 
ory oy rang wich strange echoes amid the horrible din; 
whil large bright tears rolled down the cheek df the Negro. 
‘he Commandant sprang to his feet, and again looked forth. 
joat was, indeed, living yet, though it seemed but a nut- 
id che upheaving billows.. She was guided by strong 
an l skilf hands, aud controlled by`true aud steady hearts 
Is not sucha fact as this, in its singleness, suficient to show 
thie principle of Love is omnipotent—that it will, and must, 
5 vail over all biute strength—overal! merely elqmentary 
the power of tits. own gentleness and selfdevotion! 
ish prihciple could have sustained men to dare, and to 
! 2: But Love is ap angel of the 
of danger while the 


q 
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ch imminent peril 
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consciousness of its divine mission spreads like oil upon the 
troubled deep finding for itself a- smooth path amid the piling 
pillows—and making the deepest darkness radiant with heaven- 
porn light. 

The desolate father stretched out his arms imploringly, with 
a most touching gesture of acknowledged weakness—as if he 
almost expected that the cold waves would be moved by his 
agony, to yield back his treasure! 

Then, looking Wildly ar ound, he called upon those present to 
man the other boat, and go to the rescue. He would give the 
half that he was worth, He would give the whole. He would 
be a beggar, to save his son, But seeing that no one was willing 
tomove in his behalf, he once more fell upon the ground. He 
clasped the knees of Jansen, and implored him to go, and save 
his son. He wept like a ohild. He entreated that he might not, 
in his helpless old age—in his gray hairs—he left childless. 

“Tell them stories to the marines!” replied J; angen, roughly 
and unfeelingly, shaking him off; while with a brutal laugh, in 
which his brother joined, he torhed away. 

“Ah, Myheer Van Courtlandt!” said the latter, “you can 
feel now--now your own flesh an’ blood is in the case n ye ?” 

The poor father answered not; for whatever might have been 
his offense, against the brothers, his punishment was bitter 


— — 


enough to atone for it; and he bowed himself down, i in an attitude 


of mute despair. 

Never till then had it ned that the buoyant and joyous 
spirit of the Negro had been oppressed by the fetters he seemed 
to wear so gaily and so lightly.” But there i is an instinot of the 
right to its uumanity, i in every human being—and no condition, 

or. circum8tance, can wholly: blot’ it out—mo fortune, whether 
prosperous or 8 treatment, whether of kindness or 


N annihilate it; for it is a portion of the soul itself 
Wrought with the quickest elements of life. 


a phood——filled his own, he said: “ Massa 
want dat. Freedom, Massa! freedom 
5, Chain berry, heavy, Massa], 
‘ake’e off, Massa! den he- go light! i 
Hel obene back safe, an’ bring back 
“Massa Con!” » 
7 t FREE 1 the other, rising, 
with a labored and violent propulsion of 
Ji e exhaust itself in the effort, for he 


lassa,  oried Scip, grasping the IN of, the 
he leaped forward, and tossing up. his 
ene joy, While the conscious- 
bay his. dark features, with agreat glory, 
-thrilling with the notes of freedom, 
ho hight. He sprang into the other boat, 
. ms, whose love: of adventure and daring, 
r co-op tien Scip is now a man. He is no 
merchandise, to put into the scale against a 
etal, or be measured by strings of wampum. He 
| with * thought, what may he not dare? what 


i 
* 


the dart away from the shore; while, the 
self at the helm, with a calm and beautiful 


das they went, he sang ina loud and clear voice! 
t notes of herby rang over the, deep, swel- 


ng Sa ar rosea rich 
voiced storm and 


5 
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by. the hands, and looking steadily into his 
seyere expression tlie utterance of ag 
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tory; for the spirit of Love and Hope were guiding—would 
guide it safely—over the black billows of despair and death, 

The Commandant had returned to consciousness. He gat 
down upon the summit of the hill; while round him came the 
Indians, crouching silently, as Ney looked out upon the waters 
with almost breathless interest and awe, 

By this time Warpomo, who. had not before been present, 
had arrived upon the spot. He, too, had a son—and he had 
learned his danger. And his son was to be a chief—one of 
those important beings who should sway the destiny of thousands 
to whose guardianship should be committed a great and free na- 
tion. But the habits and character of the Indian stood out 
paramount in that hour of trial. Leaning against a large tree 
he watched the boats with a steady and keen eye. No stiring 
muscle—no quivering nerve—no paleness—no flush of color 
over the still, dark, bronze of his massive features, indicated the 
fearful passions that were at work with volcanic energy, deep— 
deep—beneath that scarry breast, When a heavy sea was seen 
pursuing the frail barque, like a giant monster, with jaws ex- 
tended, ready to swallow up its prey, the old chief stretched 
out his dark arms toward the South West; and, for the first 
time, brokë silence, crying aloud, in a kind of ecstacy : „ The 
spirits of his Fathers are round che track of Mongotucksee. He 
will die a true brave.” And then, as if even he could not wit- 
ness the awful catastrophe, he turned away, covering his face 
with both hands, where the swelling cords might have been 
seen, rigid with the, struggle. 

But then came the moment which held within its circlet the 
crisis of the event. The same sea over which the light boats 
rode uninjured, broke upon the ship. She gave a tremendous 
lurch, and, like a mighty war-horse, maddened with scourging, 
sprang leeward—and was fixed to the shore. They saw the boat 
of Mongotucksee attempting to approach her, and immediately 
driven back by the merciless and tyrannic waves; and again that 
of Scipio, skimming, like a sea-bird, over the surges. 

Again the moon was obscured by the heavy masses of cloud— 
and for a few moments, which contained within themselves ages 
of anxiety and anguish for the paternal hearts on shore, both of 
the boats were lost to the eye. All beyond was one black mass 
of roaring waters; and the wind was crashing and splintering 
in the forest around, as if exultingly showing them what it could 
do with that mobile element, from whose mercy human hearts 
could gather little hope. It was fearful—it was horrible—to 


watch their struggles against such tremendous odds; and to the 


quickened hearts of the two fathers— for, however different their 
manifestations of feeling, nature and parentage are one in all 
human bosoms—in those two racked hearts, every new impulse 
of the waves—every renewed action of the wind—was tearing 
asunder the strongest and tenderest cords of being! 

“Ah! see them, Commodore!” shouted Jan—who, like many 
others of his brethren, in this selfish world, was always ready 
with homage for success—raising, at the same time, his torch in a 
more favorable position ; and they then found that i in the inter- 
val of darkness, much had been done. There were dark forms 
passing over the sides of the reeling ship; and again a white 
figure glanced like a ray of light along the deep shadows; and 
was, evidently with much care, deposited in the boat of Mongo- 
tucksee. Again the bark of Soipio approached the ship, and re- 
ceived several of its inmates; and last of all a light figure, 
which the observers recognized as Cornelius, swung itself down 
the sides of the ship, and was safe in the boat. 

The waves lulled for a moment, with a low sullen growl, as if 
they had yielded to a superior foree—but unwillingly. They 
took advantage of this one favorable moment. They succeeded 


lin gaining an immense elevation of the billows, which, had they 
not done 80, Wand have overwhelmed them with instantaneous 


dit g mojestigally—a. “young empress of the sea—as if there 
a spell in her beauty, and her daring, that drew involun- 
3 and obedience from all her turbulent and riotous 

in the rear followed that of Scipio; and as 
to the shore, several Indians stationed them- 

e foaming Surges, and throwing out long 
re reached by those in the boats, they suc- 
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he shore; From the barque of 


— — 


“ Onward; there are ills to conquer, 


ceeded in drawing them in tot 


Mongotucksee a middle-aged man, the commander of the ship, IIS . you've brought, 
Was the first to land.. Then followed several of his sailors ; and sgt A 3 * . i 
i i insensible state, was : . arn 
d i Ade "o figure, in a wholly insensibie * re — thought; 
Ited to the land. 14 Hopeless overty an oil 
“ To the village f? cried Mongotucksee, again resuming the May be conquered, if you try; 
care of the female figure, which, in his strong arme, Was no bur- | Vice and Wretchedness, and Famine, 
then, as he began ascending the abrupt shore, with a ay Give Beneficence the lie. 
step, which showed, that to his giant frame, and strong hesti] Onward! onward! and subdue them! 
the great exertions of the evening had wrought no harm. Root them out, their day has passed ; 
As the boat of Scipio was drawa in, the commandant rushed | Goodness is alone immortal— 


7 : à Where i hild? | Evil was not made to last. 
wildly down the abrupt cliff, crying, TPE a: W | Forward, ye awakened people, 


child!” The exhausted youth had just energy to reach his dcft pace conten a 

father’s bosom. “My bop!” “My father!“ was faintly uttered i s 

by each; and them, in the exceeding joy of their reunion, they ß And the preaching of this preacher 
| 


fainted in each other's arms. Stirs the pulses of the world, 


Tyranny has curbed its pride, 
Errors that were deified, 
, Into darkness have been hurled! 
Slavery and Liberty 
And the wrong and right have met, 
To decide their ancient quarrel. 
Onward, preacher—onward yet! 
There are pens to tell your progress, 
There are eyes that pine to read; 
There are hearts that pine to aid you, 
There are arms in hour of need. 
Onward, preacher! onward, nations! 
WiLL must ripen into Deep. 


` FROM THE LONDON DAILY NEWS. 


THE THREE PREACHERS. 


Tuere are three preachers, ever preaching, 
Each with eloquence and power; 
One is old, with locks of white, 
Skinny ag an anchorite; 
And he preacheth every hour 
Wich a shrill, fanatic voice, 
And a bigot’s, fiery scorn: p 
“Backward, ye presumptuous nations ; 
Man to misery is born! ` , 1 — , 
j Born to drudge, and sweat, and suffer— : 
i Born to labor and to pray: i THE UNIVERCŒLUM 
| Priests and Kings are God’s Vicegerents, AND SPIRITUAL PHILOSCPHER- 
f Man must worship and obey. -` : 
b Backward, ye presumptuous nations— 
Back, be humble and obey!” 
The second is a milder preacher; 
Soft he talks as if he sung; 
Sleek and slothful is his look, 
And his words, as from a book, 
Issue glibly from his tongue. . 
With an air of self-content, 
High he lifts his fair white hand 
Stand ye still, ye.restless. nations, 
And be happy all ye lands. 
Earth was made by One A)mighty, 
And to meddle is to mar; 
Change is rash, and ever was so— 
We are happy as we are: à 
| Stand ye still, ye restless nations, 
And be happy as ye are.“ 
Mightier is the younger preacher— 
Genius flashes from his eyes, bar 
And the crowds who hear his voice, 
Give him while their souls rejoice, 
Throbbing bosoms for replies. 
Awed they listen, yet elated, ; 
While his stirring. accents fall: 
“Forward! ye deluded nations, 
Progress is the rule of all; 
Man was made for healthful effort; 
' Tyranny has crushed him long 
| He shall march from good to better, 
ORP Nor be patient under wrong: 
Forward! ye awakened nations, 
Aud do battle with the wrong. 
still is childish folly, i ¢ 
backward is a crime; aie? 


Tuts Weekly Journal differs in character, in some important 
‘| respects, from any periodical published in the United States, 
or even in the world. An interior or spiritual philosophy, com- 
prehensively explaining the character and operations of natural 
laws, accounting for their exterior phenomena and results, and 
showing the tendencies of all things to higher spheres of exist- 
encé, is the basis on Which it rests. It is a bold.inquirer into 
all truths pertaining to the relations of mankind to each other, 
to the external world, and to the Deity; a fearless advocate of 
the theology of Nature, irrespective of the sectarian dogmas of 
men; and its Editors design that it shall, in a charitable and 
‘| philosophic, yet firm and unflinching spirit, expose and de- 
nounce wrong and oppression wherever found, and inċulcate & 
thorough Reform and reorganization of society on the basis of 
Naturar Law. 

In its Puitosoruican departments, among many other themes 
which are treated, particular attention will be bestowed upon 
the general subject of Psycnonoey, or the science of the human 
Soul; and interesting phenomena that may come under the 
heads of dreaming, somnambulism, trances, prophesy, elairvoy- 
ancé, &c., will from time to time be detailed, and their relations 
and bearings exhibited. Articles of intense interest will from 
time to'time be published, written by A. J. Davis, (one ofthe 
Editors,) as the result of his impressions and experience while 
in the INTERIOR OR CLAIRVOYANT STATE. The same author is 
now publishing a series of interesting and highly important 
| articles on DISEASES AND THEIR TREATMENT, written. in the 
abno?mal state referred to. These articles alone are worth 
much more than the price of the paper, . ; 

In the MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT, an original and highly 

interesting Historrcat Romance of the city of New York, is 
now being published, written by a lady. 
In the Eprtotian Department, à wide range of subjects will 
-| be discussed, the establishment of a universal System of Truth, 
tending to the Reform and reorganization of society, being the 
grand object contemplated, ` j 2 

Tun UNMVEnCGLUNI Ad D SIT UAL Purosorner is edited by 
S. B. Brirran assisted by several associates; and is published 
every Saturday at 235 Broadway, New Vork: being neatly 
printed on a super-royal sheet folded into sixteen pages. Pricoot 
subscription $2, payable in all cases in advance. Fora remit 
tance of $10, six copies will be forwarded. Address, post paid, 
S. B. Barrran, 235 Broadway, New York, 
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